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LOLARKAKUNDA INSCRIPTION OF KING 
PRANANARAYANA OF KOCH BEHAR. 

(By Jogendba Chandra Ghosh.) 

Sometime ago Mr. AmaIanaD>ia Ghosh published an in* 
Bcription of an unknown dynasty and of an unknown era, in 
the Indian Cu lture ( vol. II. pp. 14G-48 ). It was found at 
the LolarkakuDda, Benares. Therein ho spoke of another 
inscription still lying there unpublished. We pointed out in 
this Journal ( vol. IV. pp. 96-93 ) that this dynasty is none 
other than the Koch Kings of Koch-Behar, Bengal, and that 
the unknown era used is the Koch era, commencing in 1509. 
10 A.D. Mr. Ghosh was requested to publish the other in- 
scription also. A few months ago, we met Mr. Ghosh acci- 
dentally here in Oilcutta and repeated our request. Agree- 
ably to this, he has vei’y kindly supplied us with the follow- 
ing reading of it, with notes of correction. We are responsible 
for the conioctural oinendations only, as shown in brackets. 

The inscription says that the Sun-like King Laksmlnarayaija 
shone in his own effulgence. By him the LolSrkakuDda was 
endowed with gifts of many houses. His son was wise and 
valiant Vlranarayana. His son again is the full moon like 
King PrSDanarayana. This temple was constructed by that 
wise 31ahdraja, by whom also the LolarkakuDda was beautified 
in many ways. In the Saka year of three times the five- 

hundred, augmented by ten ( S. 1510-1588 A.D. ), the best 
of the Kings of Behar country caused this wonderful jewel 
of a house, in the city of the lord of the worlds fBenaresJ, 
Let his eternal fame spread ( far and wide ), 

We are indebted to Kban Chaudhuri Amanatnllah Ahmad 
of Koob-Behar, the author of the Hiatory of Koch-Behar, in 
Bengali, recently published by the Koch-Bebar Darbar, for 
the information of the relations these three Kings bear to 
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each other and their approximate reign periods, as given 
below ; — 


1. LaksmlnSrAya^a ••• 1687-1627 A.D. 

2. VlranSrayana (son of No. 1) 16*27-1632 ,, 

3. PrSnavSrSyaija (.son of No. 2) 1632-1665 „ 


Q’he date, at first sight, would seem to have belonged to 
the last mentioned King PraQarayai).a, but the reign periods 
given above show that it was the date of the original work 
done by the King LakstnlnSrayana. It is doubtful if the King 
PrananSrayana did anything else than setting up the inscrip- 
tion, to oomrnemorato the work of merit of his grandfather. The 
maniapn- seem ) to bi th > same .strncfnre as the F’dinn-rahia, 
so he can not be the anthor of iho maiulapa It appears from 
the expression mn tidopo'-ymii that the inscription originally was 
set up in it. Mr. Gho.sh has found it on a resting VeraniJah 
in the north-eastern corner of the well. We do not know 
lith.'Vf’.rm hih b'doii^^ to tii » o// K'lan C'laa Ihuri siys 
th.at the King Laksinlnarayanv discovered the Kuiida sometime 
between 1615 and IGIS A. D. Hut it is n )t supported by the 
in.scriptiori. We hope he will cle.‘ir up th((se points raised. 


vrin [4^i] (?) (qi) i 

q (f) ) II 

^PcqTTPTJT: I 

?req [awt ^ i] am snrramt na: n 
agwQq vftiraT I 

^11%* W ^ (?) (’^) [?i3] i 

^‘gqrw: wft g gid [5ra] ] II 


(1) Bead ^ (2) Read ^ (3) Bead (4) Read 

(5) „ Jin% (6) „ TO (7) „ iiq 


MIRZA NATHAN’S NARRATIVE. 

( Bt K. L. Barua. ) 


BShftristSn-i-Ghaybi is the name of Mirza Nathan’s nar- 
rative of the Moghul wars, during the reigns of Jehangir 
and Shah Jehan, with the chieftains of Bongal and Sylhet, 
the Mags and the Feriugis of Chittagong, the Rajas of 
Orissa and Cachar, Raja ParikhitnSrayan the king of the 
Eastern Koch Kingdom, Raja Balileb alias Dharmanarayan 
of Darrnng, the Koch leaders of Goalpara and Kamrup, 
the petty chiefs of tli e Dalchinkiil in Kamrup, and the 
Ahom Kings." This narrative, ti'anslated from the original 
Persian by Dr. M. I. Borah, M.A., Ph.D (Lond), of the 
Dacca University, has been published, at the expense of the 
Government of Assam, by the Department of Historical and 
Anthpiarian Studies. Students of history will therefore ever 
remain grateful to the Government of Assam for making 
this narrative, of the early part of the seventeenth century, 
available to them particularly as it is more than a mere 
diary of the military operatioms conducted by the Imperial 
forces of which the writer, Mirza Nathan ( latterly known 
as Shitab Khan) was himself one of the distinguished generals.* 

This narrative gives us a more or less detailed description of 
the political condition of Central, Eastern and Southern Bengal, 
Sylhet and Cachar, Koch-B(»har and Kamrup during the period 
( 1608-1624 A.U. ) as well as valuable side-lights on the system 
of Moghul administration in the provinces, the system of war- 
fare c.arried on at that time, the system of transport, the social 
condition of the Moghnl and Pathan nobles and the Hindu 


* As a matter of fact, more than half of the narrative deals with the 
warfare in Eastern and Northern Bengal and as such it shonld have 
been published at the expense of the Oovemment of Bengal.— K. L. B. 
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Zemindars of Bengal, the degree of authority exercised by the 
Emperor over the Governors of the provinces and that exercised 
by the Governor over the feudal lords whether they were Mo- 
ghuls, Turks, Persians, Pathans or Hindus. It vividly portrays 
the disintegration of the powerful Koch Kingdom, as a result 
of the fratricidal quarrel between the two Houses of Koch-Bihar 
and Koch-Hajo and the steady growth of the Ahom power in 
the Bast which ultimately banished both Koch and Moghul au- 
thority from Kamrup as far west as the river Manas which, in 
spite of two subsequent expeditions led by Mir Juuila and Raja 
RSrnsingh, continued to be the western boundary of the Ahom 
kingdom till the last. 

The narrative begins with the appointment of Islam Khan 
a s the S ubadar of Bengal after the death of Jahangir Qnli 
Khan. It wasliiTthe suggestion of Islam Khan that Ihtiman 
Khan, the father of Mirza Nathan, was sent by Emperor 
Jehaugir to Bengal as the “Chief officer of the fleet and the 
artillery’’. Tlx* name of this post was “Mir Bahr” or Ad- 
miral. Ho Avas ordered to take back to Bengal all the artil- 
lery that Raja Man Singh had taken from Bengal and Rohtas 
as well as the cannons which the widow of Jehangir Qnli Khan 
had removed. Accordingly he first proceeded to Allahabad 
whore RAni Gaur,(^) the wife of Raja Man Sing, was living. 
He obtained there 330 ]ueces of cannon and took them Avith 
his fleet doAvn the riATr Gauges. After his arrival in Bengal 
ho Avas granted Joijirs Avhich consisted of certain penjinniOiS 
Dund about Bnidwan and ilidnapiir “in lien of the salaries 
of his men” and twenty tAvo mahals in JBhafi (Eastern Bengal) 
and Ghoraghat as his poi'sonal Jidjir or fief. 

(1) According to Dr. Borah Rani Gour was the Koch-Bihar 
princess married to Raja Man Singh. In the “Koch-Biharer Ifcih&s,” 
by Khan Chowdhuri Amanafculla Ahmed, it is stated that Raja Lakshmi* 
nflrayan’s sister Frabhgvati was married to Raja M&n gingh in 1696 
A. D. and that when Raja M&n Singh died in 1014 A. D. she observed 
sutee- — K. L. B. 
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It appears therefore that each military officer of high rank 
whether of Moghul, Persian, Afghan or Rajput extraction, had 
to maintain a certain land force or naval force paid out of the 
Jagir granted for this purpose. Some of the Hindu and Muslim 
chieftains of Bengal, who were brought under subjection, were 
similarly required to serve under the Imperial Comraiind with 
infantry, cavalry, navy, elephant corps or artillery maintained 
by them. The Hindu Zamindars of Bengal mostly assisted 
with war-boats, manned by their own men, but some of them 
had with them picked bodies of Pathan levies acting as their 
body-guards. 

This system of military organisation did not therefore tend 
to the maintenance of perfect discipline. The soldiers were 
attached to their own Commanders who recruited them and 
paid them. Tho Suhadar had therefore to deal ivith those 
powerful military leaders witli a good deal of caution. Some* 
times ho had to invoke tho iiaino and authority of tho Emperor 
Imt often tlio rivnlvi'"-' atnongst tho nobles themselves provided 
the safety of tie' poivor ajid ])ro3tig(! of the Suhadar. There 
were instances of indivddual nobles becoming refractory and 
being ernshed with tho assistance of otluTS. 

Tho whole country was not howovor tlivided into fiefs. 
Imperial revenues W(‘ro derived from largo areas over which 
wero appointcil K'ut-oificurs, called Karnris who pn'pared 
rent-roll ', of the various pergunnas a?id eolleclu<l rents. After 
tho <1eath of Parikhitniirayan at Allahabad, [hrahim Karori (the 
Buranjid call him Birahi ii) divilc.l the K isfcorn Koch Kingdom 
or Kuch-Hajo into four main Sar'kars, viz., Sarkar Kamrup, 
Sarkar Dhekeri, Sarkar Dakhinkul and Sarkar Baugalbhum. 
There wore 4J mahals or jiergannas within S-arkar Kamrup, 
19 within Sarkar Dhekeri, 8 within Sarkar Dakhinkul and 7 
within Sarkar Bangalhhum. Each Porganna was divided into ia- 
paa. The whole of Parikhitnarayau’s kingdom was thus divided 
into 75 mahals or pergannas. The westernmost division, known 
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as Sarkar BangSlbhum, included the pergannas of Bahirbund, 
Bhitarbund, Oayabari, Baritola, Sherpur, Dahkannia and 
Badar. (* ) This shows how the Moghuls divided a province 
into various revenue divisions and subdivisions. 

The narrative shows that the most determined resistance in 
Bengal was offered by Musa Khan son of Tsa Khan and ITsman 
of Bukainagar, in Mymensing, whose influence or authority 
extended over a large part of the present district of Sylhet. 
It was not in Eastern Bengal or Bhati but in the present Mauivi 
Bazar subdivision of the Sylhet district that the most sanguis 
nary battle was fought in which Usman himself was killed and 
several leading Imperial Commanders fell. After the death of 
TJ ^)an. Bayizid of - S v l L at and the Raja of Cachar submitted 
without much resistance. Islam Khan therrTrmred hisuttenfitin 
to Raja PratSpaditya of Jessore who, us poiutiKl out by Dr. 
Borah, was certainly not the leader of the Bengal Chiefs’ struggle 
for independence. According to Mirza Nathan’s account 
Pratapaditya himself came and met Islam Khan at a place 
called Shahpur on the bank of the Attrai river. Then the 
following covenant was reached between Islam Khan and 
PratSpaditya: immediately after return to his terrtories 
Pratdpaditya should simd his .son Sangramaditya with 400 war- 
boats to join the Imperial fleet and stay ivitli Ihtimam Khan. 
The Raja himself, at the time of Islam Khan’vS expedition to 
^hali, should c une ti fight against Musa Khan aad other 
Zamindars with twenty thousand infantry, five hundred war- 
boats, including those erf his son, and 1000 mautids of gun-powder. 
The Raja was confirmed in prossession of all his territories and 
moreover the two districts of Sripur and Vikrampur were given 
to him as Jagir in lieu of his allowance. He was also presented 
with a robe of honour, a sword, a bejewelled sword-belt, a 
bejewelled camphor-stand, five high-bred IrSqui horses, one 
male elephant, two female elephants and an imperial kettle- 


(2) Kamrupar Buranji pp 27-29. 
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drum. With these he returned to Jessore but did not 
send his son to join the Imperial fleet as contracted nor did 
he afterwards come to join Islam Khan in his march upon 
Shati. The fact that Islam Khan asked him to assist the 
Imperial forces with twenty thousand infantry, five hundred war- 
boats and one thousand maunds of gun-powder, is alone suffi- 
cient to prove that he was one of the most important and 
powerful chieftains of Bengal. He did not help Min'ka Kl.an 
or Usman at least openly but ho remained secure within his own 
territories believing that I.^lain Khan would be held at bay by 
the Afghan chiefs for a vei-y long time. When however he 
saw the .Moglnils victorious he got alarmed and sent hi.s son 
to Islam Khan with th(‘ present, of 80 war-boats. It was 
however too late. Islam Khan ordered destruction of tlio war- 
boats sent by the Raja and despatched a strong force against 
him under (rhyas Khan. Mirza Nathan himself was one of 
the commanders in the expedition uiuler Ghyas Khan. Fit. ding 
that hostilities weia; inevitable Jb’atapalitya sent his eldest son 
I'dayi'Mlit.v a wirii tO lioaied (‘iepiiiinls, i,0'>0 lior.se-inen and bOO 
war-boat, s, under the ooiinnan<l of a Afghan named Kamal, to 
opposi' the Isl.tghuls. A .sharp encounter took place near Salka 
during which Kamal was killed whereupon Uda\a(litya fled pur* 
silt'd by tl'.e Ini])erifili.sts. Pnitapaditya then hiioseif came out 
and resisted the Mogliul advance. He built a strong fort which 
he occupied with a large army and elephants and in which he 
mounted a large cannon. Shots from tliis cannon delayed the 
advance of the Impcriali.its but at length Nathan occupied 
the fort though losing a largii number of mou in killed and 
wounded. After tlii-s, Ib-atapaditya snrrenderetl himself to 
Ghyas Khan who took him to Dacca where T.slaTn Khan impri- 
soned him. 

This is the account of Raja Pratapaditya as given by the 
Mirza which does not mako him a great hero though he and 
his son no doubt fought against the Imperial forces and did 
not submit without a fight. Perhaps more determined resis- 
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tance, distinguished by personal bravery, was given by Madhab 
B>ai, Zamindar of Khalsi and Binod Bai, Zamindar of Cband 
Fratap. A son of Madhab Rai and a brother of Binod Rai were 
killed in battle. 

Of the Hindu chieftains of Bengal doing military service 
under the Imperial banner and mentioned in this narrative the 
names of Raja Raghunath of Soosung, in Mymenting, and Raja 
Sattrajit of Bhnsina, in Faridpur, are prominent. These two 
Rajas, particularly the former, subinitUKl to the Imperialists 
without any resistance. They wore present in nearly all the 
expeditions chronicle d by the Mirza. Raja Raghunath actually 
did not belong to Bhati or even to Bengal. IJis territf)t’ies were 
within the borders of the Koch Kingdom of Kamrup. fie had 
to seek the protection of the Moghiils to save himself from the 
fury of Raja Parikhitn&rayan, of tho Eihtnm Koch Kingdom, 
who had imprisoned his family at Ohila Bijaypur. Wiieii Islam 
Khan was atGhoraghat, during the rainy season he sent envoys 
to Raja LakshrainSrayan of “ Kajut.i and to his nephew 
Baja ParikhitnarSyan of ‘‘ Kararnp ”. The former, through 
the mediation of Raja Raghunath, sent a suitable peskash to 
Islam Khan but Raja Parikhit sent no reply to Lslam Khan who, 
without being aware of the strength of Parikhit, despatclied an 
army against him under the command of Abdul Wahid. Pari- 
khit easily defeated this force and Abdul Wahid fled to Fath- 
pur.(®^ Islam Khau then promised to Raja Raghunath that 
he would humble Raja Parikhit after subjugatiug the Afghan 
Chiefs of Bhati and thus utilized Raj.i R:ighun;ith’s assistance in 
the operations in Eistern Bengal, Sylhet and Cachar. There 

(8) In the book called “ Moghul North-east Frontier Policy ", which 
bristles with inaccurate statementM, it is related, evidently on the 
basis of this narrative, that Parikhit was defeated by the Impe* 
rialist Officer, Abdul Wahid. The fact is that the author of this 
book relied upon an incorrect tranalatiou of the Mirza’s narrative.— 
EL. li. R. 
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is no doubt that Raja Raghnnath co-operated whole-heartedly 
with the imperialists as he was thirsting for vengeance on Raja 
ParikhitnarSyan. In the arrangenaent of transport and in 
mediation between the Imperialist Oominanders and the indepen- 
dent chiefs his services were most valuable. 

Raja Sattrajit, son of Raja Mnkunda of Bhnsana, also served 
in several campaigns in Eastern Bengal, Sylhet, Kainrup and 
Assam, but his services in the campaigns against the Assamese 
were the most prominent. He first came to Assam with the 
large host which Islam Khan sent against liaja Parikhit under 
the command of Makram Khan. It appears from Mirza Na- 
than’s account that this host included not only Imperialist 
forces but also the combined forces of nearly all the vanquished 
cheiftains of Eastern Bengal and Bylhot with their boats, 
artillery and elephants. It i.s stated that, apart from the 
elephants of the various chiefs, liie Imperial forces alone 
inchuled three hundred war-elephants besides five thousand 
niatchlock-men. After tl^(^ surrender of Raja Parikhit Islam 
Khan decided to conquer the Ahom Kingdom also and sent 
Syed Abil Bakr with an additional force for the purpose. Raja 
Sattrajit was ordered to join this expeditionary force which 
inc'luded several other Bengali Hindu Zamindars as well as 
Raj})Ut leaders with their soldiers such as Raja Jagdev, grand- 
son of Baja Toilarmal and Lachini Rajpnt, nephew of Bahadur 
Gurah. 

Aba Bakr had despatched some spies, ahead of his advance, 
in order to gather information. These spies, in the guise of 
traders, began to purchase Agar-wood. The Assamese patrols 
seized some of their boats, killed the men and took away the 
Agar-wood. Those who escaped related the story to Aba 
Bakr who thereupon ordered liaja Sattrajit to advance with his 
fleet up the rver Kallang from Kajalimukh. He did so and on 
bis approach the few Assamese patrol-boats dispersed. The 
Raja thus reached Sala unopposed, sacked the Ahom fort there 
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and, crossing over to Bishwanath, carried away two dancing 
girls from the Siva temple of that place. He then rejoined 
the main army af Ab5 BSkr. When the Ahom King, Pratap 
Singha, came to know of this he became very much enraged 
and said : — “ The BangSls have kidnapped two dancing girls 
from the centre of my kingdom. Can there be greater insult 
than this ? ”(*) The Ahom King then worshipped the river 
Brahmaputra by throwing into the water one earthen-pot full 
of gold and another full of silver and prayed that if he can 
not defeat the invaders his life may not be spared, (®) He 
then gathered a very strong force which included, according 
to the Mirza 700 war-elephants and “ three hundred thousand 
dexterous and bold infantry ”. According to the Buranjis 
however the elephants numbered only 1 20. The Mirza was not 
present in the battle as he did not form of part Aba Bakr’s ex- 
pedition and hence his account, which ho must have compiled 
from the story of the fugitives rescued by him, may bo a bit 
exaggerated. According to the Mirza the Assamese launched 
a night attack “two or three gharis befora morning” bat accor- 
ding to the Biiranjis it was just at daybreak that the 
elephants, advancing in front of the Assamese infantry, 
broke the Moghul forts and simultane'uisly the soldiers fell 
upon the Imperialists who were them hardly ready for the 
battle, d'he Mirza writes, “ 'Ihey (Assamese) began to fight 
and one hy one, they reached the camp of Sayid Aba Bakr and 
atternjited to enter his tent when Sayid Aha Bakr awoke from 
his slumber of negligence and arrogance and ran out 
with bare head and feet and sank iti the laue of non-entity 
before the enemy could recognise that he was the Sardar. In 
this way every camp they visited was destroyed. At this 


(4) Purani Assam Buranji, p. 83. All foreigners coming from the 
direction of Bengal were called Bangal. — (K. L. B.) 

(5) Ibid. 
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juncture Sayid Hakim and Sajid Kasn (•), informed of it, 
armed themselves and ran to the help of Aba Bakr with proper 
re-inforoenients. But finding the situation to Ije different they 
took their stand outside the fort arraying the army, Allah 
Khan Dakhini, Jamal Khan Mangli and Laohini llajput came 
out of the fort, one after the other, with a few men and joined 
Sayid Hakim and Sayid Kasu. But the arsenal was already 
destroyed and the elephants were seized.’’ In the meantime 
the Imperial naval force also sustained a crushing defeat. In 
regard to the Imperial losses in the battle the Mirza gives the 
following account : — “ About seventeen hundred men were 
killed consisting of the martyrs as well as those who sank in 
the lane of non-entity through cowardice. The group of men 
who escaped from the field of battle with two or three wounds 
and died in the adjoined places, will be double of this number 
and nine thousand men were taken as prisoners. About three 
thousand men came out half-dead and kept themselves couoealed 
in the jungles and deserts and tried to escape. The Assamese 
having obtained such a big victory took the captives to their 
Kaja. Of the Zamindars of Bengal, Raja Rai and Narsingh 
Rai, who were at the head of their boats, received two or three 
wounds and fell alive into the hands of the men of the fleet of 
the Ilaja of Assam”. From the Mirza’s narrative it appears 
that Raja Sattrajit escaped with three wounds wh^'n the battle 
was in progress and overtook one of Lis fleeing boats but his 
son was captured by the Assamese who subscquenl'ly took him 
to the KatnakhyS temple W'here he was sacrificed before the 
Goddess According to the Purani Assam Buranji, the 

(6) Sayid Hakim and Sayid Kasu with “ more than four hundred 
horses and a large infantry ” were seut by the Subadar to the assistance 
of Sayid Aba Bakr and they reached the Moghul camp just a day or 
two prior to the battle. It is said that they were not received by Sayid 
Aba Baka properly and hence they camped outside the fort. 

(7) Gait’s History of Assam (Second Edition) p. 108. Evidently this 
was considered as adequate punishment for the kidnapping of two 
jDevaddsis from the Bishnath temple by the Raja. 
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Imperialist Commanders killed included Sayid Aba Bakr, 
Jahir Beg, Mirza Makhi, Jamal Kban, Hand Khan and Gokul 
Cband but Raja Jagdev ( Grand-son of Raja Todar Mai ), 
Gandharva Bai, Raja Rai, Narsing Rai, Indrainani, Bhagavan 
Baksi, Kala Raja and Had.a Pratapsing were spared as they 
surrendered, each holding a blade of grass between the teeth. 
This took place in 1 G 16 A. D. (• ). Many years after, Mir 
Jumla, after occupying the Ahom capital, rescued Raja 
Jagdev, Raja Indrainani, Kala Raja, Raja Gandharva Rai and 
some others, who wore then alive and took them back to 
Bengal(*). 

Raja Sattrajit subsequently bocaino the thanadar of Pandu 
and figured in several other engagements in the Assam Valley 
(^®). King Pratap Singha suspected tliat he bribed some of 
the Ahom officers and ordered his arrest but he eluded capture, 
At last, when at Dliubri, ho was arrested by tho Moghul 
Commander and taken to Dacca where ho was executed under 
orders of the Suliadar (*'). At tliis distance of lime it seems 
rather a pity tliat a person who figured to proininentl}'^ as an 
important Imperialist Commander and served in catnjuigu after 
campaign in places far away from his native home should have 
met with such a dragic and ignoble end but there seems to be 
hardly any doubt that ho was a traitor. Even Mirza Nathan, 
who Was beholden to the Raja for several acts of sincere 
friendship and ready succour, has been com polled to mention 


(8) According to the Buranjta the battle took plnco on Saturdaj’ the 
IStli Magh 1537 Sak e(iuivalflut to January-Febi-uary 161G A D. — K.L.6 

(9) Purani Assain Buranji p. 128. 

(10) Two Portuguese Christian Missionaries named Stephen C'acella 
and John Cabral visited Pandu when Raja Sattrnjii was there as "‘Pagan 
Commader of Mogor (Moghuls) against tho Assanese (Assamese)." — ■ 

Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Assia 1C03-1721A.D. p. 123. 

(11) Qaits History of Assam (second edition) p. 115. 
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something against him in the narrative.* Other Muslim 
accounts as well as the Assamese Bnranjvt . prove that he was 
a traitor by nature. The latter records contain the texts of 
correspondence passing between Imperialist Commanders and 
the Assamese Commanders and their King. These include a 
letter which Raja Sattrajit addressad to the Ahom King, Pratap 
Singha, after Mirza Nathan was driven out of dakliiiihil (south 
bank of the Brahmaputra) by the Assamese forces. This letter 
was sent through two trad(ws named Umar and Kanai. The 
text of this letter as published in the Purani Asam Buranji is 
practically the same as that published in the Kamrupar Buranji. 
It ran as follows : — 

CVff’tH C^siT^l i : 5T^I?t 

C^\Q C«t(5 5TfJT 

f® c? ■srt’iw -awf? 

5ti^ C5t'il >«f?F S(t8i 5(15 ^t-9't P5tt 1 CWt«T5l 

^T5(¥ do ^15^ ( P5T5) 8o 

C^T5ts^ < ° *fK, ®ff?(^r( b cspiil, 8 ^>pf, ?1TS^ ^ l” 

(Puraui ArtSini Buran ji ]). 

* Tho Mirza mentions thnt when he t^iiarelled with Shaikh Kainal 
Raja Sattrajit conspired with Sutnaru Kaith (The Mirza calls him Sha- 
maruyod Kaith). As a result Surnaru Kaith induced the Assam'^se 
forces to attack Hun^rabari fort occupied by tlie Moghuls during tiio 
temporary absence of Mirza Xathan. Th j Assamese ciptiircd the fort 
killing seven hundred men of the cavalry an 1 infantry oF the Mirza. 
Subsequently Uaja Sattr.ijit onspirel with Kensa Narayau and Hardeo 
Chutia and induced them to attack. Dangar D.iV, a chief of the Da- 
khinkul friendly to the Moghuls. Dangar l.)ev was defeated and 
killed. His wives then observed SffJtee but Nathan gave the dagvt 
to the minor son of Dangar Dev. — K. L. R. 
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The above letter is in mixed Assamese, Bengali and Persian 
language which was probably used in those days in correspon- 
dence between Assam and Bengal. King Fratap Singha be- 
lieved this letter to be sincere and sent through Kamal Lochan 
Kataki (envoy) a silver y/iari (pitcher) with a spout of gold. 
The queen also sent to the Rajas’ harem a suit of silk Bihtf 
Mehhela (Assamese lady’s dress) (^®). Subsequently the Raja 
sent his minor son, in charge of a nurse, to make obeisance 
to the Ahom King on his behalf. On this occasion the King 
presented to the Raja’s minor son one elephant and two thou- 
sand silver coins (^*). It was after this that Pratap iSingha 
suspected the treachery of the Raja and ordered his arrest. 

It appears that, as late as the seventeenth century, heated 
elephants were almost indispensable in warfare. They were 
used to break through forts and palisades and in traversing 
thick impenetrable grass jungles, as in Assam, they, marching 
in advance, trampled the roods and grasses and cleared an 
avenue for the infantry to p-ass through. Often clophints 
fought with elephants and horsemen with horsemen. The 
Moghul officers generally rode on horseback, f'oot-soldiors 
often out the legs of horses to bring down mounted warriors. 
Even after the wide use of firearms, bows and arrows and spears 
continued to be used. In hand to hand fiigting shields and 
armours were usod for protection and evon horses and elephants 
were covered with steel armours. The Thatari or fjarduu was 
a big wheel or chariot under the cover of which elephants 
attacked forts. Both in Bengal and Assam war-boats played 
an important part in the campaigns. These boats Carried 
artillery and other heavy m;tterials which foot-soldiers could 
not carry. They were used also for crossing troops and horses. 
As means of transport in a road-less country the boats were 
indispensable. The river Brahmaputra was the main highway 

(12) Fursni Asam Buranji p. 16tl. 

(18) Ibii. 
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in Assam along which the Muslim invaders could march into 
the country and the important Assamese forts or strongholds 
were on the banks of this river such as those at H a j o, 
Pandn, Saraighat, Bhorori, Samdhara, Kaliabar, Sola, etc. The 
Imperial forces included cavalry but the Koch and the Ahom 
forces had none ; but in spite of this deficiency the latter often 
defeated the former. 

The narrative gives ns a glimpse of the rotten system of 
eunuchs and all that it stands for. It is surprising that the 
Mirza makes no attempt to conceal the existence of the vice but 
rather gives us to understand that he was himself addicted to 
it and that it was common among the soldiery. Anotlier 
custom to which tlie translator Dr. Borah refers is that of killing 
the? wives and daughters in order to prevent them falling into 
the hands of enemies. According to Dr. Bor.ah the Muliain* 
inadans copied the practice frotn the Rajputs but as far as we 
know the Rajput custom of jnnjiar was soirunvhat different, 
Professor K. T. Sliah gives the origin of this custom in the 
following ('xtrii'-it from his book “ The splondo'ir that was 
Ind — “With one who has thrown away his sword, witli one 
fallen, with one yielding, with women and one bearing tlie nnno 
of a '.V 0111 fin oi' witli a low vulgar fellow— wifcli all those, 1 do 
not Ii iltle. So said the mighty Bhisma * * and Ibis 

code of tlie warriors’ liononr was obeyed wherever Aryan chivaUy 
was understood and practised. When however foes begfin 
to swarm in the <;onntry who euul'.l not understand or could 
not respect those n'fiiimneiits of war s high otti<pietto the valiant 
vanquished marked their contempt of their e>niqueror.s by the 
awful rites oi Jnwhar. Rather than fall into tlie liands of these 
barbarians women mounted tlic funeral pyre witli every token 
of rejoicing ; and their men, now safe from the sting of any 
outrage an their beloved, rushed out witli one single thought— 
to kill and ho killed —without quarter asked or offered.” The 
wives and daughters of the Muslim nobles, on the other band, 
were butchered in cold blood. Hussain Khan, Zamindar of 
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Baniyachang in Sylliet, who bad been imprisoned by Islam 
Khan at Dacca, e.scaped from captivitiy and on his return to 
Baniyachang bis first act was to kill “ all his wives and daugh- 
ters aud those of his brother.” and thus “ freed from care ” 
he made arrangements to resist the Mogliuls. At length after 
a good deal of figbt he was again captured and put into prison 
but not killed. When Usman was killed in battle his dead 
body was carried to Uhar where the Afghans elected his sou 
Mumriz as their chief but still the daughters and women of the 
harem of Usman ” were put to the sword in a secret chamber 
of the house.” Was not this butchering unneccessary and uncalled 
for ? When the Assamese C'oinmander liajkhowa, together 
with Sumaru Barkaith, surrounded Mirza Nathan and his army, 
the ilirza first sent away the women of his harem on the back 
of elephants but as there were no ci>nv(*yance8 hdt to carry his 
servants (khidmatgaran) he ordered that tlu'y slnndd perform 
jawitar aud accordingly “ fifty to eighty persons of tlio Mirza’s 
maJud (probably most of them were either women or eunuchs) 
performed jowhar.’’ The Mirza however him.self lied and 
escaped. The Muslim custom may have been originally copied 
from the Ilajpnts but such conduct, as that of the J\Iii za, had 
no analogy with the Rajput custom. 

The publication of the narrative lias enabled us to appreciate 
properly the value of the resistance offered by the various 
leaders and chiefs of Kamrup in contributing to the ultimate 
faihiro of the Moghul expodithm into Kainrnp aud Assam. 
The Guerilla warfare started by Sanatan in the iilto.rkid and 
by Parsuram, Sumaru Kayath, Jadu Nayak, Marnu Govinda 
and the 18 hill rajas in the Dakhinl^vl. kept a large part of the 
Imperialist forces engaged with them. These valiant and 
patriotic leaders, whoso heroism and able military leadership 
the Mirza has acknowledged, were therefore in no small measure 
responsible for the ultimate reverse of the Imperialists and it 
was to recover the prestige lost in this reverse and also to 
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retalliftte the subsequent plundering raids carried on bj the 
Assamese, almost as far as Dacca itself, that the Emperor des- 
patched Mir Jumla, with a large host, to conquer Assam. The 
Chronicler of that expedition was Shihabud-Din-Talish and 
the name of the narrative is Fathiya-i-Tbrijah. Tti* publication 
of an English translation of this narrative also by Dr. Borah is 
in contemplation. It is hoped that the Assam Government will 
find the necessary money for this puirpo.se. Tire narrative 
under review, which deals mainly with the history of Bengal 
during a very eventful preriod, has been published entirely at the 
cost of the Government of Assam, thank.s to the intei'est taken 
by the lato Sir Michael Keane to whom the \v(jrk has been 
most appi-opriately dedicated. It is indeed very painful to all 
of us that ho suddenly died shortly after the publication of 
these twt) volumes which, let us bopre, wdll help to keep his 
memory alive in Assam. 


HAYAGRIVA-WORSHIP IN ASSAM 

(By Jogendra Chandra Ghosh) 

llavagrlva is the name of a avatara or incarnation of Visnu. 
The hoi>e-c\ilt is a very ancient one, which is traced to the 
in Dadhikra or the god Agui in the type of a horse. 
He is .«aid to have assumed the shapio of a hor.se and destroyed 
the Asuras. Although llayagriva is not one among the ten 
well-known avataras of Vi«n.u, namely, Malsya (Fisbj, KQrma 
(Tortoi.se), VaiAiia (Boar*), iSrsimha (Man-lion), Vamana (Dwarf), 
Paras'urama, Rama, ValarSma, Buddha and the yet — to-come 
Kalki, he is found mentioned in the MaJicibhdrata and in many 
Purdiias 

As regards the origin of this Avatara, the MahSbliarata 
(4anti.P., ch. 349) says that at one time while Vismi was sleep- 
ing and BrahmS was on the lotns, issued ont of the 
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naval of Vi8^u, two demons, named Madhu and Kaitabha, took 
away the Vedas from BrahmS and went away^to RtiS&tala. 
BrabmS, being much agrieved at this, awoke Vi§^u and prayed 
for the recovery of the Vedas. Vis?.u assumed the Hayagrlva 
form and recovered the Vedas and made them over to BrahmS. 
He then went to sleep in the north-east corner of the great 
sea in his Hayagrlva form. ‘ The demons came to him and 
inivted him to a fight in which .'they wore killed. According 
to some accounts it was the Asura Hayagrlva who stole away 
the Vedas, which was recovered from him byVianm. The 
Mahablidrata (Ibid) also says that the Pafiacala king received 
his realm by worshipping this Hayagrlva form of Visnu. 
According to the Mafaya-Puratm (ch. S' 3) the Hayagrlva 
avatdra preceded the Matsya avatdra, the first of the ten avatcP 
ras, enumerated above. It says that when the worlds were 
burnt dowa, Vismi in the form of a horse re-compiled the four 

vedaa, Vedd^as, Nydyamvislara, Mimdmsd and Dharma-I§d.d ras 
It appears from those statements that the Hayagrlva avatdra 
originated for the revival of the Vedic religion in the north- 
east quarter, where it was subverted by the Jaina and Buddhist 
religions, 

Avery late account of the origin of the Hayagrlva - form 
of Vi8ij.u is found in chapters XIV-XV of the HharmSra^jya- 
kha^dft of the Slcanda-purd)ia. It says that at one time the 
gods wanted to perform a great sacrifice on earth, in which they 
desired to iuvite K^p.a. But K^Q.a could not be found any- 
where. Brhaspatl then told the gods where Krsija could be 
found. The gods went to him and found him absorbed in deep 
meditation, with his bow in his arm. The gods failing to 
bring him to senses, requested some ants, present there, to eat 
away the string of the bow. The chord being cut, struck 
Vi§^u and sundered his head, which at once went to heaven. 
The gods then requistioned the help of VigvakarmS to put a head 
on the body of Vi^ijiu. It was then midday. He found handy 
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tbe horses of the Sun and cut off one of their heads and joined 
it to the body of ViB9.11. Vis^u thus became Hayagrlva or 
horse-headed. He performed susterities in DbarmSra9ya 
(Sitapur district in U. P.) and was relieved of his horse-head 
and regained his former head and the place became a great 
tirtha. This story seems to be a later concoction by the Mocjha 
BrSlum^s to add importance t) their place of Dharmarattya- 
hsetra. It is baaed on the Dadhica story as given by SSyan.a 
on the l&gvedti, I. 116 . 12. 

The Marha/ndf^ya.ptrat)^ says: *‘In Bh.idrSdva Visnn is 
figured with a horse’s head, in Bharata as a tortoise, in Ketu- 
mSla as a boar, and in tljo north as a fisli, (oh. LV. v. 31 ). 
It further says (ch. IjIV. v. ii) : — (In BhadrSsva) god 
Janardana has a horse's lioad and forearms resembling a horse’s 
and bo has tliree eyes.” The Vamaiia-purma, a later compila- 
tion speaking of tiio difiForent places of the different forms of 
VStnaiia, says that the Hayaslrsa is on the rivtr Krsna, Haya- 
griva in iM diodoya (Kananj). ''I’he Visnn-imrana (IX. ch. 2 ) 
supports the statement of the Mdrkaydrya-purd^, as given 
above. It says that in Bliadras'va, Visnu is Hayasira, i. e., 
with the head of a horse, in Jvetuinala ho is in the form of 
a boar, in Bliftrala, be Ins iH-iu ned tlie form of a tortoise, 
in Kuru the form of a lish, while he will be found in Vis'va. 
rflpa form everywhere 

Now let us see where this Bhadras'va varsa or the sub 
continent of BhadrSs'va has been placed by tbe epics and the 
pira/aas, in their description of the Bhnvann-koaa or the world 
cosmogony. Tbe world is said to be consisting of seven dvipas 
or islands, of which Jarabu-dvlpa is at the centre. The mount 
Mern is at the centre of this Jambn-dvlpa, round which lies 
the sub-continent of llSv^ta. To the east 0 f this are tbe 
Vitktmbha or sub-adjacent mount Mandara and tbe sub- 
continent Bhadrfidva. Jathara and Devakiita are tbe two eastern 
fnaryadd or boundary mountains. One of the principal rivers 
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of this eastern sub-continent of BhadrS^va is Sit5 (ViBij-u-purS^ai 
cb. II. ch. 3 and Mdrkawleya-'purdna^ oh. 55 & 57). Two of 
the principal mountains to the east of Mandara are Ma^ and 
Mahanlla or Nila (3fdrlcan4^:ya^pm‘dna, ch. 56 and Vdyu^purdm^ 
eh. ZG). This Mandara mountain in the east is identified 
with the Mandara hill of the Bhagalpur district in Behar. 
In the accounts of Bharatavarsa, as given iu chapter 68 of the 
Mdrhin^tiya-pwdtia, among others the mount Mandara and the 
river Karatoya and the country Pragjyotisa have been included 
within BhSratavarsa. But in the next chapter on Ktirma- 
nivcdaiui, the countries of Pragjyotisn and the Lauhitya have 
been included in it. The Vdyu-purdma, (ch. 45) also includes 
these and the river Lohita in it. In Buddhist accounts 
Bhadi'Ssva is replaced by the name of PUrva-Vidoha (Watters ■ 
Ymn Chtonng, Vol. L pp, 31-36). it thus appears that the 
we.storn border of Bhadras'va fluctuated from the east of 
Videha or Mitliila to the river Lohita or the Brahmaputra. 
The Vdyn-purdtia (oh. 36, vs. 23-25) attributes the name of 
Bhadraiva to the white horse of Visiju. Apparently thi.s is a 
reference to his Hayagrlva form there. 

The KdliJcd-jiiiruiia (chs. 76 ff.) gives an account of Kama- 
rflpa, which extends as far west as the river Karatoya in the 
Bogra district, Bengal. Among others it contains the mount- 
ains named Maijikuta and Nila-parvata and the rivers Sit5 
and Lauhitya. On the Manikdta is Hayagriva Vis'ij.u and 
on the mount Nila is situated the well-known KamakbyS-pitha. 
Ablution in the Slta is the month of Oaitra is as much effi- 
cacious as the bathing in the Ganges. The Slta of the Bha- 
dras'va-varsa is said to be a stream of the Ganges (JfaWce«d«y<»' 
purdtia^ ch. g?). The River Lauhitya passes through the 
Mapikuta and the GandhamSdana, a mountain of Bh5ratavar§a. 
These accounts go to show that KSraariipa formed a part of 
BhadrSsva. We do not know when the Kdlikd^-purikpa was 
composed, but it is earlier than the thirteenth century, for 
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HeiuSdri (o. 1260-1309 A. D.) in his Vratakhan^a of the 
Ca^urvarga-cmtdmani (eh. I, p. 22, Bib. Inci. series) quotes it. 

It is clear that when the Bliuvanakosi-variiana of the 
Pnra^as recorded the Hayagrlva-frotn of Vispu in the BhadrS- 
sva varsa, Hayagriva-worsliip in that .sub-continent was well- 
established. Now this (hiscription of the world cosmogony is 
ranch earlier than the extant Pnranas. Tn the Markandeya 
as well as in many other Airawas, Pragjyotlsi lias been in- 
cluded in Bhftratavarsa, but not Kamarupa. But Karnarupa 
was well-known in tho time of the Markmicli'ya-piraij^n is evident 
from the fact that it lias been mentioned twice (chs. 67 & 110) . 
Pargiter in the Introduction (p. xx) to his translation of the 
Mdr\an(leya-Pura/nii says this portion i. e. chapters 45-81 and 
93-136 were ‘very probably in existence in the third century 
and perhaps earlier’. It thu.s appears that the Bhuvanako.?a 
portion of tho Puraijas is taken from much earlier record. Tho 
Hayagrlva-worship in Assam, therefore, in all probability, existed 
earlier than tho Christian era. Even today there is a temple 
of lIayagrlvH-i)tadhava in Hajo, a station fourteen miles nortb- 
W'cst of (jrauhati. It bears an inscription to tho effect that this 
temple on the Maijiikuta was rebuilt in Saka 1505 by king 
Raghudeva-Narayana. W'e have seen that the KaHikd-Pumna 
also mentions Hayagriva on the Mapikuta. So Hayagriva- wor- 
ship at Hajo must have boen very old but how old wo are 
not ill a position to say. Tho Ilarivamsa (Vispuparva, ch. 64) 
says that Srlkrspa, after having killed Naraka, Nismuhi and 
Hayagriva, went to the Mapiparvata, w'liere Naraka, kojit 
confined the daughters of the Gandharva and Asura chiefs. 
The Kdlilcd'purdnw says that Visnu, in his llayagriva-fonn 
killed the asura Hayagriva on this -Mapikuta. This gives some 
idea of the antiquity of tho Hayagriva image of Hajo. 
It would be of interest, if soinekidy publishes an account of this 
Hayagi iva. 

We have seen above how Vispa, in his Hayagriva av(i.tarH 
recovered the Vedas from the demons Madhu and 
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Kaitabha. According to the Matsya'pn,r9v^ (oh. 49) the Haya- 
grlra avaiSra will have horse's head, with MaAkha, cakra, gad* 

and Veda in his hands. He will have his left foot on Sesa*nftga 
and the right on the back of tortoise. This very ancient wor- 
^ship shows that Vedic religion wa.s re-introduced in Assam long 
j^fore the first century A, D Hayagiiva is not only a god 
'of the Brahmanists, but also of the Buddhists. He is a god of 
knowledge. We hear that Hayagrlva at Hajo is worshipped 
by the followers of both the religious. There i.s nothing to be 
wondered at this. The Hayagrlva-cult spread over China and 

Japan. In the Mahabharaln ( ^anti-par va. cli. 348) Vismi is 
called Fragjyotisa-jyefffia. W^e do not know what it indicates, 
and what relationship with IVagjyotisa, this epithot refers to. 
The mode cf Hayagrlva-worship as given in the Oadiira purana 
(eh. 34) does not seem to bo purely Pauraiiie, but a mixture of 
Pauranic aud Tantric worship. This may have some connec- 
tion with the Buddhistic Mantrayfiua. The Padimpurdna, 
F&tSlakha^d^ (ch, 47, v. 3^, Bafigalrfid ed.) ha.s described the 

r 

Hayagriva SSIagrSma. Tliis speaks for the populrity of the 
Hayagrlva-worship, The Manuscript Libraries of Southern India 
contain a good deal of literature on Hayagrlva. 11. Van Gulik 
has given much information in The Mantrayanic Aspect of 
Morse-cult in Ohiiia & Japan, L-iden, 1935. 

Some explan.itioa seeim nec.iisary as to Imw KSuiarilpa 
came to be included within Bhadra4va-varsa, while Piagjyotisa 
has been mentioned as forming a part of Bharatavars'a, We 
think that the empire of Prarjyoti8.‘i lay in both the 
Varsas, round about the eastern sea, which formed the eastern 

brund iry of Bharatavrar. Bhigai itta has bjen oilled 
iT# (inwRei, ^g«ffwrw). The provinces on the western 

coast of this Eastern Sea was in BhSratavarsa, while those on the 
past” coast lay in Bhadrasvavarsa. The Bay of Bengal is gene- 
rally considered to be the Eastern Sea. In the Matsyapura^ 
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rOb. 121, V. 51) the Ganges is said to have entered the 
I So the Baj of Bengal to which the Ganges flows can 
not be the Eastern sea. The sea must be to the north of the 
Bay of Bengal. It must be the sea to which flowed the Lohita 
river. There is evidence to show that eastern Mymensing 
was once under a sea. Bakhtiyar also found a sea there. 
The eastern provinces of the Pragjyotisa empire, at a later 
period, probably assumed the name of KSmarQpa. This Eastern 
sea might be the ^^[9 5IT*TV meutioued in the Ramayana 
(Ki■kindbS-KS^da, Ch. 40, v. 37). Nothing can be made out 
about the position of the mentioned in the Mahd. 

bhdrafa (Vanaparva, Oh. 226, V. 27). 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PORTUGUESE 

TRAVELLERS IN ASSAM. 

(By K. l. Barua.) 

It is recorded in Sir Edward Gait’s “ History of Assam ** 
that about the year 1635 A. D., when the Ahom King Pratap 
Singha Was still engaged in warfare with the Moghuls in 
Dakhinkul, Pandu, llajo, Sualkusi, Agiathnti, Saraighat and 
other places, all within the present district of Karnrup, a 
Ferinyhi, probably a Portuguese, belonging to one of the Moghul 
outposts, who had gone off to shoot birds, was captured by the 
Assamese and taken before the King. It is not stated how the 
Ahom king dealt with this captive but Gait writes that this is 
the first instance recorded of a European entering Ahom 
territory. The district of Karnrup was then the bone of con- 
tention between the Assamese and the Moghuls and actually 
therefore this district belonged to neither party about this time. 
Consequently Gait is perhaps correct in stating that the Feringhi 
sent to Garhgaon, the Ahom capital, was the first European to 
set his foot in Upper Assam. As a matter of fact however, in 
the year 1626 A. D., or nine years before the capture of the 
Fsringhi, referred to by Gait, two Portuguese Jesuit travellers 
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viz Father Stophen Cacella and Father John Cabral, came to 
Panda and llaj i, searching for a route to Potente (Bhotanta or 
Bhutan). This appears from Stephen C'acella’a letter dated the 
4th October 1627, written fruna Oainbira.si in Bhutan. This 
letter has been published in a book named “ Early Jesuit 
'travellers in Central Asia ’’ by C. Wessols, S. J. The book was 
published in 1924. 

These two traveller-^ left ITugli (Golim) on the 2n(l August 
162G and reached Dacci on the 12th August. I'hey set out 
from Dacca on the 6th September by boat and reached Pandu 
on the 26th of the same month. After a few days stay at 
Pandu they left by road to Uajo. T’lKn' left Ilajo on the 8th 
October and reached Koch -Behar on the 21 wt October. They 
Jhad to wait tln're till (he 21.st February 1627 when they left for 
Bhutan. 

At Dacca, which was then t,h(‘ hea(l(jn:ii ters of (lie Moghul 
Subadar, they were at once seiz'd but were released iifter twelve 
day.s. Dnriiig the boat journey from Dicca to Pandu they 
passed through as many as sixty cli,i>kk or cnslorn-lion.ses at 
each of which they had to pay toll. Tlio vari'ius places visited 
by the travellers have been named in Gacella’.s letter in a 
peculiar Portuguese way but they evidently could not remem- 
ber the name of the Brahmaputra which is called the beautiful 
river of Cocho.” 

The following extract from Father Stephen Gacella’s letter, 
which Wessels publishes, without an English translation, will 
be found interesting : — 

“ With the intention of getting wo<id and making our 
departure for Cocho (^) we C-imo accompanied by people whom 
George De Souza bad also sent for this purpose. This helped 

(1 ( The eastern and the western Koch Kingdoms wore known as 
Koch-Hajo and Koch-Bihar respectively. In Stephen Caeella's letter 
Eoch-Hajo is called Cocho and Koch-Bibsr is called Bisr. 
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us very much to pass the chokis, some sixty in number, which 
served as custom'houses where the suit is examined and a 
toll is paid. Up to Azo (Hajo) the ckokin are on cool and 
bracing rivers with rich habitation on either banks. 

Azo is the principal city and the capital of the kingdom of 
Oocho, a large country, very populous and rich where Liquina- 
rane (Uakshminarayan) king of Cocho, who is now dead, used 
to reside. The Nababo of Mogor (Moghul), to whom the 
country pays tribute, also resides there. Wo passed the town 
and arrived at Pando (Panda; whore llaja Satargit (Satrajit) 
of Busna (Bhusana) tluf Pagan Commandor-in-Chief of Mog^ 
af^ainst the Assauos (Assimese) has his seat. Pando is not a 
very large country but ir, is thickly populated. It does not 
extend hir into the inleri.r but stretches along the beautiful 
river of {;. oho and is the cause of the war which they conti- 
nually haw with the Assauos W'ho border on Pando, the last 
district of the kitigdom in that direction (2). Raja Satargit 
received us with groat kiudness honouring ns in the midst of a 
great multitudo and his rotinuo of JlOO Mogor cavalry who 
always accompany hin*. 

H iving declared mir intention that the reason of our comjng 
was to proceed to Cathay t*) presented the letters which 
we had brought, we obtained the information that there was 
no one who had any knowledge of this kingdom (Cathay) 


(2) This indicates that tlie temple of Kamakhya and the town of 
Qanhati were then in the hands of the Assamese. 

(3) The great empire in Central Asia ruled over by Zenghie Khan 
and Kublai Khan. Portuguese Missionaries introduced Christiauity 
here about the thirteenth century and in the fourteenth century the 
number of Catholic Christians increased to such an extent as to justify 
the appointment of an Archbishop of Cambaluc (Khan-Balig or the 
Khan’s town) the capital. 
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«xoept a Moor, (*) an important person, who told us that it lay 
beyond a town called Oascar (Kashghar) through which one 
passes into it and that be knew ot no road leading to it from 
Cocho but that we would find one after crossing the mountains 
of Potente (Bhotanta or Bhutan) (®). Having considered the 
manner in which we could enter the kingdom of Potente 
Raja Satargit proposed that wo should consult Liquinarane, 
king of Oocho at Azo who, as king of the country, knew more 
of it and was well acquainted with the people who came down 
into his country by several gates. Not wishing that we should 
go alone Satargit insisted on presenting us personally to Liqiii- 
narane and from there seeing us off to our destination. We 
rode on beautiful horses which were well harnessed and, on the 
day following our arrival at Ajo we went with Satargit to visit 
the king (*). 

The generosity of this Raja of Busna, the honours with 
which we were treated and the care bestowed in our cause — 
all these speak of the pomp and majesty of these Rajas accord* 
ing to what ouo sees of many in India. Tliey live well and 
have royal diginty. They are not naked people but well-dressed 
and grave both on foot and on horse-back ; espceially Raja 


(4) Tha Moor was probably a soldier in the Moghul army. 

(5) This shows tbs adventurous spirit of the Portuguese travellers. 
They were prepared to make a short cot to Cathay through the Hima- 
layas and Tibet. 

(6) Hajo was then on the river Brahmaputra, The travellers in the 
course of their boat journey up to Paudu simply “passed the town'* 
but did not evidently stop there. It was on the North bank of the 
river whereas Pandu is on the South bank, some six miles towards the 
East* It is not undertsood why it was necessary to ride on horses to 
go to Hajo when a boat journey down the river was so easy. Perhaps 
the travellers wanted to see the interior of the country. They must have 
then proceeded by road as far as Palashbari or Qaral and thence crossed 
by boat. 
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Satargit who owing to hi$ knowledge which is necessary in the 
whole of this kingdom and through his liberality with which he 
disposes of his income amounting to about 200,000 tangos {^) 
for the benefit of the people, is much esteemed as wo saw at 
Azo where he was cheered in the streets as though ho was 
their king. 

To speak to king Liquinarane wo had to pass through throe 
large courts, separated from each other by strong gates and 
surrounded by roomy verandas which were well lit and which 
were crowded with peoplo. The gates, which are guarded, 
are always closed. The last two had a large number of soldiers 
who served as a guard of the king always attending there in 
strict order being stationed according to each one’s rank. They 
were so up to the mark and so well provided that one g(»t the 
impression that they were on a bittle-fiold. This was followed 
by ii large and beautiful garden in the middle of which 
stood a well-decorated villa wlioro the king awaited us. We 
were receivivl with great kindn«ss by him and after various 
questions concerning th(( kingdom of Portugal and of other 
countries he advised us to go to liiur (Ivoch-Bihar) where his son 
Gaburassa (®) ruled and thence to Potento through Runate (*) 
the farthest part of his dominions. Webade him farewell and took 

(7) 200,000 tangos would bi approximately Rs. 12,500 in current 
exchange. 

(8) According to Khnn Chaudhury Amariat Uilah Ahmad, the 
author of “Koch-Biharer Itihas”, Oahur S/iah meant Juvat aja taiA 
that the terms Oabnr-Dewan and GaJjur Nazir were also in use. The 
Assamese word Gabhoru is applied to a young grown op girl. In 
Eoch-Behar it was evidently applied to males also and corrupted into 
Qabur or Gabro. The Oahur Skak reteired to here was Kumar Bir- 
Narayan who succeeded Lakshniinarayan in the year 1627 A. D. 

(9) Runate was the Portuguese rendering of Rangamati on the bor- 
der of Bhutan within Koch territory. It is not to be confused with 
Rangamati near Dbubri, 
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the letters of recommendation to his son who was to help us in 
everyway. He provided us liberally with tv '.veiling expenses 
which Raja SaUrgit also did far more handsomely for, besides 
sending us 9 pieces of silk with great apologies for being 
unable to show us by other means the great love he had for us, 
he sent a near relative of his to accompany us and gave us 
horse-s. He also .sent a Brahman from his house with a h'tter 
to prince Gaburrasa. At last we jmrted, he to Pando and we 
to Biar. 

The city of Biar, which is situated on the river, extends so 
wi.Je that throughout its length and breadth it has a space of 
several rnile.s thus affording a beautiful sight hlxcept for the 
lijw buildings which are very much like tho.so of the other 
of Bengal there is nothing that i.s .striking, f’he 
town i.s very popiilon.s and W'oll provided both wdth what the 
ocyrtntry itself h.as and lliat Arhi ch comes from Patna. Rajama l 
'f^ll'ijtnahal) au'l Gouru (G-anr), by who.s'' merchants it is visited. 
There arc inany bazars whercM-verytliing that is prodnc.'d in 
tho.se (loiiutries is to be found and in particular Biar is noted for 
its fruits of every kind, especially its orange, which is bettew 
than what 1 havi! seen elsewhere in India. The Prince of Biar 
was not present when we arrived there because a ferv inonllis 
before, di.slioartened by the floods which were caused by the 
river, he had removed to the intori.or near a trihutarv of the 
same river a irlace which before was called ('olambarim. M’he 
Biar merchants rvere so eager to please their king and to esta- 
blish the new town that when we arrived there it had already 
got ahead of Biar in the grandeur and regularity of its streets. 
We were well received and protected at Colambanm by order 
of the Prince who after knowing the reason of our coming, 
through the letters of the King, hia father and Satargit offei-ed 
to give us every help. We soon left for Runate, with his people, 
and there wo found 7 or 8 persons whose sight corresponded to 
what we desired to find in our destination. We gathered what 
information they could give and they told us that there was 
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no possibility of crossing the mountains at the season on account 
of the snow, wind and rain for which the place was notorious. 
However much wo insisted the men could not be prevailed 
upon to attempt to cross the mountains and so we were obliged 
to wait for four months more in the kingdom of Biar." 

This narativo of Stephen C'acella contains a few particulars 
which require elucidation. Lakshminarayan was king of the 
Western Koch Kingdom. How could ho bo at Hajo in 16’id ? 
The description of his quarters or rather palace in llajo iudi- 
catos that lie was residing then; for sorao year.s entrusting the 
administratio 1 of his own kingdom to his son. Kuthor Wessela 
depending on Hlochinau, Gait and Hunter for correct dates 
assumes thit Cuojll.i’s Vtd >roiice to IjiipiinaiMne was wrong an I 
that in Hi if} A. D. Biniilrayan was the king of Koch-liehar 
who died in 1(527 A.. D. Further it is pointed ouC toat ‘‘.ifter 
liiiiiifi. :l,a.i’.'. iligiu' to As.'-iiu the pirt of the c muiry whoro 
(.'acella Was had not a king of its own”. Ft may he rcineuih'nvd 
tii.it. ar, ouo n..u3 ho: i i’ariicliit..ii*.-a/..i:i and L iksliiaiailiaiy iii 
w o r (' k-qtt under rosti*aiiU~~at' Dic ca. Tliis exasperated 
tiro peipt’ of ivimrup s» oiaci i !: i it t iny fo-io.iii. roho.IJioQ 
in variiiH pjac 's un lor s-.'v-imI h ild an I [iitrioti,; leaders. 
FarikiiitniiiAy.i'i was inv;r alliiwed t) return to Kamrup al- 
tliongii it is believed that Kuiporor .f iliaugir actually ordered 
his rediiisiatomunt on [layment of a large tribute. It is 
said tTkrrIio' ultimately coiamTUcd .suicide at Allaliahad. After 
the dismi-ssal of Qua.^im Khan and appointment of Ibrahim 
K ha n Fath Jang as Subadar of Bengal, Lakshininaraiyan was allo- 
wed to return Imb he w.yi attaclioJ to Sliaikli Kamal, the leader 
of tlio Mughal ^ariny of oconpation in Kamrup, stationed in 
Hajo as Shaikh Kamal had stood .surety for the annual 

• This English translation from old Portuguese has bem prepared for 
me by Mr. J. Araujo, of the staff of the St. Edmund’s College, Shillong. 
I am deeply grateful to him. — K. L. B. 
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of Rupees one lakh payable by t he Ra^a to the Emperor. This 
is the cause of the e^o'rced reside ncj of Lakshmin&rSyan 
at Hajo where he evidently stayed till 1626 and in 
September of that year he met the Portuguese travellers there. 
According to the Koch-Beharer Itihas by Khan Chaudhury 
Amanat Ullah Ahmad, whicli is the latest authoritative work 
on the subject, LakshminSrSyan died in 1627 A. D. and was 
succeeded by his son BirnSrayan who rnl^d till 1632 and was 
succeeded by PrannarAyan. Lakshminarayan was to weak and 
infirm to be able to give personally anyinilitary assistance to the 
Mughals. His cousin Madhnsn Ian, Pasupati son of Midhn- 
sudan and Rainsingli son of Sarya (lossaitj t > »k part in several 
campaigns on the side of tho Mughals Tliey were all hated as 
traitors by the people of Kainrnp. 

Cacella’s reference to Itaja Sattrajit as tho “pagm Ckuninau- 
derdn-Chirtf of Mogor against the Assamese” can not be correct. 
Sattrajit was then the Tiiauadar of l*,unTn. The Mughal 
Oomtnander-in-Oheif had his he i l<juirL‘i s at ll.ijo and he was 
the “N^ahabo” mentioned by O.tcolla. Mughal Commanders 
like Mirza Nathan refuseil to acknowledge even Sliaikh 
Kamal as the Commandor-in-Cliief. No one would have ac- 
cepted llija dattrajit as luo military leider. It appears that 
the travllers were mis-informed on the point. They evidently 
brought with them letters of introduction to Raja Sattrajitfrorn 
some body in Bengal, It appears from the Bahnristan-i'Ghapbi 
of Mirza Nathan that NarSyau, a brother of Raja Sattrajit in 
Bhnsana and NSrayan’s son were in league with the Feringhi 
leaders who were not (piito friendly with tho Moghuls (^® ). This 

(10) It was probably thix nephew of Raja Sattrajit (son of N&r&yan) 
who subsequently eiubi aced Christianity and assumed the name Dom 
Antonie after baptism, A work in Bengali entitled ** Brahroana'lloman 
Catholic Sambad ” by Dom A itonio “ a Bengali prince of Bhuuna,” 
edited by Prof. S- N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., has just been published by 
the Calcutta University. 
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explains the arrest of the travellers at Dacca and the very kin- 
dly treatment accorded to them by Baja SattrajiL The travel- 
lers mention the “ Nobabo ” at Hajo but they never cared to 
see him. They would have never gone Hajo if Sattra jit had 
not advised them to consult LakshminarSyan about the route 
to Bhutan. Thus it seems that Oacella’a picture of Raja Sattra- 
jit was somewhat overdrawn. 

After leaving Kocli-Behar the travellers, with great diffi- 
culty, reached Bhutan where they met the Droma Baja (Dharma 
Raja) at Pargaon. Thence they went as far as Shigatse, in 
Tibet, where the Tashi Lama lived. They never reached 
Cathay. / In March Oacella died at Shigatse and there- 

after Pathor Cabral returned to Hugh. As remarked by Wes- 
sels, the hjnely and forgotten grave of Cacella lies beyond the 
mountains with no one to pray over it “ whilst even the memory 
of his daring enterprise has grown dim and has almost sunk into 
oblivion. 
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Further opinion on the “ early history of 

KAMARUPA ” 

Db. B a. SALETORE m.a,, I'li.D., D. PHIL. — I have gone through your 
valuable book and cannot but admire your patience and akill in un- 
ravelling the early history of a province which lias preserved its anti- 
quities in tact. • • • This critical and most complete account of 

early Kaniarupa hnai-d as it is on all available sources of information, 
is a distinct contribution to the history of ancient India. • • * Your 
remarks on Tautrism ( pp. 15G so<i. ) are highly interesting. Deep 
oruilition and balanced judgment mark this most remarkable achiev- 
ment of yours. 

Mk. II. E. STAPLETON, ji.a. — “I have seldom road a more help* 
ful and suggestivo history. It is in this respect a most 
plea.sant improvouiont ou another “ History of Assam ” which 
I found so frill of obvious mistakes, when it appeared, that I 
had to decline to review it for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
«««.*• 
“Yon will gather from what I have written how extremely 
interesting I have found your book, especially as I was able 
to consult it while preparing my lecture for the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It was of particular assistance to me when discuss* 
ing Karnasnvarna, and I mentioned in my lecture what an 
outstanding piece of work I considered your book to be and 
bow pleasant it was to find the President of the Annsandhan 
Samiti (which kindly some years ago made me one of its 
Honorary members) publishing a book of smph striking his- 
torical importance.” 



NOTICE. 


KAMARUPA ANUSANDHAN SAMITI. GAUHATI. 

The KSmanipa AnasanJhan Saniili or the Assam Eesearch 
Society has a collection of old historical relics, such as inscribed 
stones and images cannons, cannon-balls, swords, pottei-ies 
royal costumes coins etc. The promises of the Samiti, situated 
on the southern bank of Dighali Tank, Ganhati, remains open 
|rom 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and 3 to 7 p.m. on working days ; from 
D to 7 p.M. on Sundays and on Doljatra, IjakHluiiipuja, and the 
anniversaries of Damodar Deb Sunkar Deb, and !Madhab Deb, 
The Samiti remains closed tm the following oee.ision : — Sri- 
panebami, Maghbihu, Bahagbihu Id-daz-zaha, Maharain, JiinmSs- 
taini, DurgSpuja Kalipnja, Cbristn)as Eve, New Yc'ar's Day, 
King-Emperor’s Birth-day and Sivaratri. 

Information which may load to tlie recovery of any historical 
relic or article will be thankfully received. 


D. GOSWAMi. 

Honorary Sfcreiary, 
S&marupa Anusandhan Samitu 



